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IRcvicws* 

1. The Indian Pandits in the land of Snow : b>- Sn Sura>- 
chundra Da-. n. l. K. {publi.-hcd by «. K. Luliuri, 54, College 
Street. C’aleuic a ; price l\tipc<" (-4-0,. Tin* object of the book 
i.< to In'iug in light ii:- hr .i> possible from available roooids, 

1 1 io labors of the Indian Pandits in the propagation of Bud- 
dhism in the North and tin l;n Bast. Tin* bonk begins with 
u lecture on udviit > bit.* in I'ibut In (lie author who was 
personally at'-iuabiird with Tibetan lit.- and many of its as- 
pects. 'The book i oiiiam> much iuu-ivsltinj intonnutioii on the 
origin of the Malmyaim School, tlic inti eduction of Buddhism 
in China along with Bruluiii nival Astronomy, tlic origin of 
Laniaism. the labours of lk-ngn! {‘audits in the Buddhist propa- 
ganda ami diverse other topics of great interest. Tim earliest 
notice of India in China us yet known seems to belong to the 
third century B. C and curiously enough mention is nmde ol 
Indians propagating their religion in the capital of China. 
Among other things the am hot' gives us u very interesting 
account of Depankasa. a beautiful ,1 atuka tale mid the doc- 
trines of several Buddhistic Schools. 

The Viv'-kachintamani Series:— 

1. Kuaialambal or The Fatal Rumour — D. K Ageucy.Tri- 
plicane, Madras : — This is a Tamil novel, by B. R. Rajatn 
Aiyar, b. a. In the author’s own words, it records the inner- 
most experiences of a restless soul which struggled much and 
after a long course of suffering has at last found a fountain 
all nndefiled and pure to slake its thirst of age* ; and its 
central lesson is that whatever happens happens for our good 
and eventually leads to God. and that our very punishments 
are bles-ings in disguise. 

Muthusami Aiyar a native ol u village iu the Madpra 
District, is an ideal grihu»tha eujoying in abundance worldly 
felicities of a very nigh und true sort. The world smiles on 
him, and has tor him a perpetual sun-shine and bis noble 
and sympathetic soul accordingly responds and forma on all 
sides strong and extensive attachment.*. But. lo ! the aspect 
changes, the world betrays the cloven foot and chases him as 
a hunter does the deer which he has allured out of As secure 
haunts by his sweet music. Every connection he formed and 
nurtured now turns against him and sharply stiugs him by 
turns. 

The several misfortunes that overtook him, especially the 
mysterious disappearance without any hope of recovery of his 
only and lovely child, and ** the fatal rumour” that reached him 
at Chidambaram that even his wife who was to him both “law 
and impulse ” a perennial fountain of morality and poetry 
that she too bad goue astray, drive him to despair and desola- 
tion. Like Hamlet he proposed to himself the question ‘‘To 
be or not to be ” ? Unlike Hamlet, he decided * not to be’. The 
place and the hour were chosen, and all but the act was done. 
When, lo, there upi>eurs on the scone almost mi* .rulously 
an yellow-robed JSauyusiu, who thus accosts Mulhu.-.nui Aiyar 
*■ Stop, Stop, my son '. Be patient, there is nothing more that 
man can do than being patient." Muthnsami Aiyar gets be- 
wildered und while performing his ablutions in the temple 
tank at (’hidumburum. as directed by the mysterious Sau- 
yasiu, ho obtains a vision of the whole universe being in an 
attitude of pruyer, a vision ol ineffable sweetness ar.d beauty. 
On hearing this the Sanyasin simply smiles and says, “ My 
sou, you ure very dear to God and very near realizing Him. 
What appeared to y<*u 10 -day u* nu objective vision is 
only symbolical of the subjective experience which is 
at all times availuMe for all true lovers of God." As yet the 
divinity within Muthnsami Aiyar hus merely been quickened. 
The Sanyasin therefore takes Muthnsami Aiyar with him to 
Thiruveuiyur and other sacred places and eventually to 
Benares where they are living in a mutt. In a short time 
Muthusami Aiyar becomes able to realize for himself the 
supreme peace and bliss of self-realization and is living 
in ecstatic joy. The world which was to him at Chidam- 
baram a terrible incubus and a dead weight has now started 
into fresh life and charm, ac the statue of Ahalya did at 
the touch of Rmua’s feet, and as the dead body of a Chetty 
girl at Mylapur did by the grace of Tirugnana Sambaudar, 
Muthusami Aiynr’s troubles have now served their purpose 
remarkably well His missing child is accordingly recovered 
and .the rumour us to his wife turns out to bo unfounded 



and slu ui.irN pci'P'il ly finds him at Benares after u long und 
painful .-earrli during which she also gives up all hopes of tin* 
World and hai rns in her turn the supremo lesson that God i 
the only help ami comfort. . 

J t will la- readily seen from the above that the strength of the 
Hovel he> in it> philosophical depth und spiritual significance 
and in le.s respect, it appears to boa unique production of its 
kind. Even the highest, worldly happiness is but tin perfume 
and suppiiiiuee of a minute, and w hen it disappears leaves its 
euji.yci barren and wretched ; und Goa, the oi-lyrc-al comfort- 
er. refuses to reveal Himself — until ami unit s mid reiiliy.es 
this I act, gives up all thought for tho world ami its affections, 
patiently and calmly receives whatever conn - to him from 
outside, joy or grief und seeks happiness within his own 
self It is this highest lesson, that is intended to he tunghr 
in tin- novel, ami it has hern quite iintnistakeahly taught 
in tlu character s of Muthusami Aiyar and his wife 
Tin- plot is very well sustained tliroughoo ; except that 
it is somewhat hurried towards tlu- end where the ap- 
parent losses are retrieved in tho course of a single day 
The characters of which there is a vust variety, are all drawn 
vividly and very true to life and that, in very few strokes. 
The range is wonderfully " ide for tlu> laleulnn ordinary Hindu 
family ; Kamalumbul, the gentle and devoted wiic of Muthu- 
s&rni Aiyar, and Ponnammal, his brother’s wife who drugs 
her husband and is otherwise the cause of all Muthusami 
Aiyar ’s tempura) woes; Aminayappa Pillni, the immortal 
Tamil Pandit, a learned fo-.J, utterly devoid of any culture 
and Muthusami Aiyar himself, a learned and accomplished 
gentleman of very superior tastes ;the hypocritical orthodox 
Brahman who goes to Chidambaram, as if for worship, utter*- 
to Muthusami A iyar the horrible untruth as to his w ife’s fide- 
lity, robs him of all happiness and then quotes Bhagavat Gitn 
to comfort him, this hypocrite, and on tho one hand, the God- 
like Sanyasin who saves Muthusami Aiyar and on the other, 
the robber chieftain with the very soul of chivalry in him; 
Srinivasati, son-in-law of Muthusami Aiyar, pining for 
the company of his wife at Madras, at a time when 
Muthusami Aiynr finds the world wretched and thinks of sui- 
cide; the play of the boys in the village common, und the 
ecstatic revelry of Muthusami ■ Aiyar and co-Sanyusins ; 
Bombay where one loses his life, us it were, und Benares 
where one finds it again; nil these at once contrast 
so beautifully and reveal to some extent the range of 
the novel. The stylo is simple, chaste, vigorous and dignified, 
and it is exceedingly poetic without being ornate. In fact 
tho book contains a good deni of first class pootry. We 
specially invite the reader’s ulteutiou to tho sublimity of 
*' Viswurupadaraanam’'. chap. XXV. the playful and yet 
lofty fancy of “ On the Beach", chap. XXI, and the supreme 
pathos of " Lamenting over n son”'— chap. XIX. 

The hook is on the whole u remarkable production, both 
on its own merits and considering the rarity of Tamil novels ; 
and wc heartily congratulate the D. K. Agency, eu the ex- 
cellent manner in which they have brought out a truly good 
book. 

2. Fairy Tell True by K. G. Scshaiyer, a, a., b.l. The 
story is very interesting and has a graud moral. This little 
book will, we dare say, be much appreciated by the Tamil 
reading public and well deserves to be put into the hands of 
our girls. !» the interests of the latter, it would perhaps have 
been au advantage had the style been a little simpler though it 
is no where stilted or bombastic. The learned author has 
enriched hi* books with many choice quotations from various 
sources and theordinary reader will find the footnotes explain- 
ing difficult words very useful. 

3. 4 Yivekarasattalatto’ a lullaby by D. BaUsuhramania 

Pillay, consists of 108 verses and sings well/ The lines flow 
very sweetly. The story of a boy thief with a good moral in it 
is cunningly introduced into the soug and mothers will feel 
delighted^ to sing such lullabies over thoir children’s cradles. 
The D. K. agency deserves to be heartily congratulated on 
the excellent manner, hitherto almost unknown in the field of 
popular Tamil literature, in which the hooks have been got 
up and made available to the public. We wish it godspeed 
in its endeavours to create a popular and healthy literature 
for the 1 a t nil-knowing public especially for our wives and 
sisters. G. S. K. 
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' ( 'ou tinned from jrtHjf’ 108.) 

and bring a marvellous harmony, the universal religion of 
head and he*rt into existence, and such a man was born 
and I had the good fortune to sit under his feet for years. 
The time was ripe, it was necessary that such a man 
should be born, and ho came, and the most wonderful part 
of it was that his life 's work was just near a ri ty which was 
full of western thoughts, which hud run mat! after these 
occidental ideas, achy which had become more European- 
ised than any other city in India. There he was born, with- 
out any book-learning whatsoever, he could not write his 
own name, this great intellect, never could write his own 
name, but everybody, the most brilliant graduates of our 
university found in him an intellectual giant. That, was 
a curious man. It is n long, long story, and I have no time 
to tell anything about him to-night. I had better stop, 
onfv mentioning the great Sri Ruinakrishna, the fulfil- 
ment of the Indian sages, the sage for the time, one whose 
teaching is just now, in the present, time, most beneficial. 
Anti mark the Divine power working behind the man. 
The son of a poor priest, born in one of the wayside vil- 
lages, unknown and unthonght of, to-day is worshipped 
literally by thousands in Europe and America, and to- 
morrow will be worshipped by thousands more. Who 
knows the plans of the Dart} ? Now, my brothers, if you 
do not see the hand, the linger- of Providence it is because 
yon are blind, born blind indeed. If time comes.and another 
opportunity, \ will speak to you about him more fully, 
only let me say now that, if 1 have told you one word of 
truth it was his and his alone, and if I have told you 
many things which were net true, which were not correct, 
Which were not beneficial to the human race, it was all 
mine, and on me is the responsibility. 

( This portion icill be reprinted in the body of the 

next issue.) 



1HCWS auD IHotCa. 

A rumour is being spread here by interested parties that 
8wumi Yivekiuiarida “ played to the galleries” in America. 
The attention of those that indulge in such rumours is invited 
to the address and the letter from the Cambridge Confer- 
ences and the Brooklyn Ethical Association printed elsewhere 
in this number. 

**. 

The Swami was accorded a most enthusiastic reception in 
Calcutta also. He was taken from Kiddcporc Docks by 
.special train to Sealdah Railway Station whence he was 
dragged along in a splendid carriage by the young men of 
Calcutta to the itipon College and from there to the house of 
Mr. Mitter where he was entertained in regal style. The 
procession was very grand with music and all, and triumphal 
arches had been put up all along the way. The Swami now 
stays at Cossipore, a suburb of Calcutta. 
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Photos, 

Cabinet, each 12 annas. 
Cartes ,, 5 „ 



Phototypes. 

Cabinets 4 annas. 
Cartes 2 



Permanent enlarged photos for framing, effectively 
mounted 8x C> Rs. 3-8 ouch. 1 iiirgcr M/.CM proportionately. 
Orders attended to per V w 1\ i\ 

S. K. LAWTON &. CO, 

Photographers , Phot o-eny ravers Ac. , 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science — by H. H. Sir 
Bhogviit Sinlijec, k. c. i. e.. m. o.. d. c. l., ll. d., t. k. C. 
r. E., Thakore Sahel) of Gondnl. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt let- 
tered, price Rs. 8-0-0. A notable contribution to medical 
literature bus been made hy the Thakorc Sahcb of Gondal in 
this volume. A short History of Aryan Medical Science. The 
author believes it to he the. first attempt- to give a History'of 
Hindu Medicnl Science, and it will be a mat rer of considerable 
surprise to Medical men in our *\.i intry to learn how advanc- 
ed m knowledge our Ancients were, although there is no 
gainsaying that there is a good deal of * i in-nutations’ and 
‘ rites’ mixed up with our potions. 

The volume is illustrated with drawings of Hindu phar- 
maceutical apparatus and surgical appliances and instru- 
ments. 

Indian Ideals No. 1 — Nnrmhi Sutra : An inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-jin&sA). Translated from the Sanskrit, with an inde- 
pendent Commentary. f'rmvn 8vo. Rs. 2 ns. 8. The Book is 
dedicated to Swami Vivekananda. who. after addressing large 
audiences in America for six months, mid in London during 
the last season, has returned to India. Reference is made to 
him in an appendix. 

The Great Indian Epics : The stories of the RAm&yana and 
the Mah&bhkraia with notes and illustrations and ncolonred 
frontispiece of the Gambling Match of the Kanravas and the 
PAndavas. Cloth Rs. 3-12-0. 

The Vedanta Philosophy, by Prof. F. Max M filler. Cloth 
Price Rs. 3-12-0 



Mather Neethy (ur/r/,5) 3rd edition. Neatly got up : A 
Prose work in Tamil consisting full of Morals essentially re- 
quired for onr women with an appendix of Harischandra- 
pur&nam. 200 pages octavo. Price As. 8. 

A pply sharp to — 

Messrs T. S Subramania & Co., 




Booksellers , 7 attamangalam , Palghat. 

When ordering please mention this paper. 
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Mr. GOKULANANDA P. VARMA, 

Advertising Agent News and Information Agent , 

BANKIP0RE AND M0ZUEERP0RE. 

% 

Undertakes, besides, Consulting, Translating (into Indian 
Vernacnlars), Circulating (Hand-biJIs, Almanacs, d&c.), 
and Publishing (Pamphlets. Hooks, Journals, Ac.) works 
on Moderate Terms with rare and prompt i tittle. Every 
facility to European and American Merchants and Im- 
porters. Correspondence invited. 

N:B . — He is the General and Advertising Agent for 
“ Awakened India ” in Upper india. Intending snbscribers 
will please mention his name. 

Please send stamps for References. 



Raja Yoga Philosophy. 

Lectures delivered in Now York* Winter of 1896, by the SwAmi 
V ivekinanda* on Raja Yoga: or, conquering tho internal nature ; 
also PatanjalTs Yoga Aphorisms, with commentaries. Crown 8 vn. 
(New Edition). Price Rs. 2 10-0. 

Selling moat Rapidly. 

Wo have also a large stock of Swftmi Vivek&nanda series 
published by 8. C. ifitra* CatcuttA. 

Apply bharp to 1 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co.. .< 

Bookseller*, *$r., Tattamangalam, Palghat. 



A RARE OPPORTUNITY- 
A Sanskrit English Dictionary. bcmg^u practical bund-book 

with Transliteration, AcOcnrmtthm and Ktyimdng'cal Analysis, 
throughout — by A. A. Mnnitturb, w a . IMl.lh Cloth 4 in. 

I’uhliMlu -l l*i n i* lb. W. 

Wo aro now soiling 1 1« hunk at the h*w # prur of Its. Tim only. 
An early order i* rcM|tn»sii*d. :i# flu- number to bo dinpottctl of is 
limited. 

Ayply shety to 

Messrs. T. S. SI' HR AM AN 1 A 6c Co., 

Booksellers , £T<r., Pa l ghat. 
^*Wlien ordering kindly mention liils paper. 



Photographs of Temples and 
Idols of Southern India. 

Hindu — 1. Sri r Suptupra Aimui. Genjoe- 

voram, VurH(luru)a?;w:\uM *lVi»:]di‘ d. Lhtkehuun r.;nbu i kfi^ramaui 
or M&lkotn. 4. >ovnu mid hapii rain lVtn|*l»* 5. Tnnjun*. llrihudj*. 
wsran Temple. 6 . Tu ukkiubim h;u or Kiinihakomim. S;li angnpuni 
Temple* 7. Glmtiknuhnlam or Xholingur : '>) Nm m bi'mlniBW Ami 
Hill, and fii) Aujumo'iniwuiiii Hill. h. i Itidambnrunj, Naturiji 
Temple. Mad urn. MinAkahi Temple. full view from Northern 

Street. 

Size 1J in. x 14 in. 

Price Ba. 2 . per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 



I'erumAU, <$Y * 1. Varadurajuswumi of Oonjeeverom, Garucia* 

utsavom, Gopurndarianam. 2. Tim aumc with all the jewels on the 
Tjru-avuLlrHni day. 3. PurundOW Tfty&r of f'oujeeveram. 4. TirunA- 
riyunapunnn or Mclknta, Chclbtppilhti with hH and wiiU 

Upuyuii&chchiyiV. S. TirurrmlfniMchoiHiIV^umitl orKalliilagur, on the 
day of * ChftrA|K)urn>uni. decoruted a* a robin* r. 6. The tunne, on the 
next day with Hajathirkkolam. 7. MannArgudi, It&jugdp&l&n or 
KAjamann4r, K’ 1 Authasevai. S. Tliy AsthAnam with Upa* 

yanachchiyar. 9. Mudur* Mlnaksdii. 10. Kanchi Kum&kshi. ll. 
NalArAjtv. Arudridariiunam. 12. Tin; k kud;,uthai or Kuuibakonam 
ArivTunutiian, decorated iii four wav*. 13 KOmmU valli TAyAr of 
the aame place, 14. Xrlghuti kArhutaiu cr Shnlingtir, ;Vrijun6ya- 
swAmi with four hand*. (No other temple Jum tin* kind of niQrti). 
16. Tiruvaliur Vlraf Aghavar. 

*}/.vn (>f P All AM A HAN > \ KaMAKKISHNa. 
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Cm.. Olcott. 

Cabinet aixe. Price Be 1. per copy, postage and 

V. P. commission extra. 
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A FRIENDLY ADVICE- 



Cholera has broken »? ul :«li ov* i* ' : otlH*ru Indh* und many arc 
reported to l_v dying i»\t*ry * i 1 \ frnrn ih«- uir-* dimMS", Many huv« 
bocnlho hniiuilii^ adv*‘«i iso<J and tt.ihl all over tho world, A'lrortiw; 
incuts in llnvu' »I;uh :hv as numerous h* they mv misleading and 
it is why nmnv i»f our givnl Kishi* who gave out fa the world the 
suiohcu and art ol‘ M.-bain*- imvor bad recourse l ■ * Midi methods of 
securing i'nsUnmu H bii* I la ir numerous specific*, but worn content 
to do all Hail lay in ih**ir p«ovc*r In alleviutu thu km (firings of those 
tlmt wont to l t>t 'in fur hull*. Hut in those day* i f Unilrcmds anti 
Post and Telegraphic comuinnications, and when one sees Hnd hear* 
so muhy dying all ever the country moivly for want oT .m eMcarjouH 
remedy and that any moflic»nc however rare and invaluable cannot 
without the aid of ltd wrtiHoiueut of any help except to tbo vtiry 
low around hiut, lm has to seek tlm SMtoe doubtful course totnakv 
known the virtue* of the precious und sovereign remedy culled. % 

The Great Chamundi’s Specific for 

Cholera 

It is a wotulrifnl sjiecihc. It was discovered by a gruur non! 
whose heart was ti lb.nl with piiy for rutTcring lvjm:imiy at the great 
Anbiati Cholera Epidemics. It i* prepnrtd from a t ion 'poisonous 
plant originally derived from Arabia, but now found indifferent 
parts of the hilly tract* of Mysore. It Hbb been tiied with wonder- 
ful luccoss in some very bad cases c-f Cholera, and it is a perfectly 
8ufo remedy in the bauds of any one however illitctute. 

It contains no npinm or morphine or any oilier nsrvolic drug- 
the bsoe of tho orthodox tnuitmcnt of Cholera and l he chief Ingre- 
dient in all Chlorodynes. The usu of opiuui in this disease is as 
irrational as It is dangerous, it is supposed to chock tbd evacua- 
tions, which however art- .only nature’* effort to gut rid of the 
IHjisonouR genus ami their pruiluH*. Such modlctuCM only dead 00 
the sensibility of the intcMines and stop thoir nut oral movements 
(peristaltic action *s they, to o technically called) and load to the 
bloating of the stomach sV> frequently seen before death lo oosea 
where opium and other narcotics hnd been admioistered. Besides 
according to the old treat incut different medicines are required at 
(lifferont stages of tho di*eu/c and great caution 1 >h* to bo used in 
tlicir ndministraf iom Wheronn in tho mao of th»* new specific it is 
t bo one remedy to be used in all stages and no other need bo 
thought of. It nets most eOicaoioualy >n cases not drugged provlous* 
ly ami in those case* where brandy and other ulcuholio Hquora 
had not l>eeti pnrvionrly administered. If the directions given 
are faithfully carried out. there is no reason why any case of 
cholera slionld nut recover. 

Every hovtvUttld f.ir»es* a UoKle of \hi» specific. 

Please give it a trial and satisfy Yourself. 

Samples will be supplied gratis to qualified medical men 
on ,:pplica/iott with 5 atm as worth of Postage stamps to 
ewer postal arid packing charges. 

A jumphlet on Cholera, (it* causes, and treatment preventative 
and curative) is in course of preparation and will bo sent gxmti* to 
any one who applies hy enclosing postage stamp, for one Anna to- 
wards forking and postage ’? 

DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest”— Tail, Upa. II. 1* I. 
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Swa'mi IDtvcUa'nan&a in flDa&ras. 



As our readers are aware, the Swami arrived here on 
the 6th February and was accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception, one of the grandest, we are told, ever known 
in Madras. Many were the addresses presented to 
him. His stay here was very short. He delivered 
five lectures in all — two in the Victoria Hall, one in 
the Pacheyappah’s.one in the Triplicnne Literary Society 
and the last in Harmston’s Circus Pavilion. The en- 
thusiasm which marked his reception continued undi- 
minished till his departure. His stay here was a regular 
nine-night’s festival NavarAtri)Mr.Goodwin the Swami’s 
English disciple and others simply wondered at the 
remarkable display of religious enthusiasm which flowed 
from all classes of society alike. The following address 
was received during his stay in this city. 

To Swami Vivekananda— India. 

Dear Friend and Brother. 

As members of the Cambridge Conferences devoted 
to comparative study in Ethics* Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion, it gives us great pleasure to recognize the value 
of your able expositions of the Philosophy and Religion 
of VedAnta in America, and the interest created thereby 
among thinking people. We believe such expositions 
as have been given by yourself and your co-labourer, 
the SwAm't SAradAnanda, have more than a mere spe- 
culative interest and utility, — that they are of great 
ethical value in cementing the ties of friendship and 
brotherhood between distant peoples, and in helping us 
to realize that solidarity of human relationships and in- 
terests which has been affirmed by all the great reli- 
gions of the world. 

We earnestly hope that your work in India may be 
blessed in further promoting this noble end, and that 
you may return to us again with assurances of fraternal 
regard from our distant brothers of the great Aryan 
Family, and the ripe wisdom that comes from reflection 
and added experience and fresh contact with the life and 
thought of your people. 

In view of the large opportunity for effective work 
presented in these Conferences, we should be glad to 
know- something of your own plans for the coming year, 
and whether we may anticipate your presence with us 
again as a teacher. It is nur hope that you will be 



able to return to us, in which event we can assure you 
the cordial greetings of old friends and the certainty of 
continued and increasing interest in your work 

We remain, 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 

Lewis Janes. D.D. Director , 

C. C. Everett, D.D. 

Wm. James, 

John H. YVricht, 

Josiah Royce, 

J. E. Lough {Pres., Harvard Graduate 

Philosophical Society 1895-96.) 
A. O. Lovejoy, ( Secretary , do 1896-97.) 
Rachel Kent Taylor, (Pres., RadcUfft 

Philosophical Club, 1896*9/.} 
Sara C. Bull, 

John P. Fox. 

Dr. Janes is the President of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, Prof. C. C. Everett is the Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Prof. James is acknowledged to 
be one of the leading Psychologists in the Western 
Hemisphere, Prof. Royce is the Harvard Prof, of 
Philosophy and an extremely able metaphysician. Prof. 
Wright is the Harvard Professor of Greek, Mrs. Bull is 
the promoter of the Cambridge Conferences, and Mrs. 
Fox acts as Honorary Secretary. 

The following letter addressed by the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association to ‘our Indian Brethren of the Great Aryan 
Family’ was also received in Madras and copies printed 
and distributed to an eager and thankful multitude. 

The Pouch Mansion, 

% 

345, Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 31 st, 1896. 

To our Indian Brethren of the Great Aryan Family. 

Dear Friends: — The return to India of the SwAmi 
VivekAnanda, the delegate of the Veddntists to the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and the teacher of 
the Religion and Philosophy of the VedAnta in England 
and America, is a proper occasion for the expression of 
our warm fraternal regard for our Eastern brethren, 
and our sincere hope that one effev 1 of the presence and 
teaching of the SwAmi VivekAnanda and the SwAmi 
SAradAnanda in our Western world will be the establish- 
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ment ofjdcaecjelations of sympathy and mutual helpful- 
ness between India, England and America. 

r We wish also to testify to our high appreciation of 
the value of the work of the Swdmi VivekSnanda in this 
country. His lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation opened up a new world of thought to many of 
his hearers, and renewed the interest of others in the 
comparative stud} of religious and philosophic systems, 
which gives breadth to the mind, and an uplifted stimu- 
lus to the moral nature. We can heartily endorse the 
words of the Venerable Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School : “The Sw&mi Vivekiinanda . . has been, in 

fact, a missionary from India to America. Everywhere 
he has made warm personal friends ; and his expositions 
of Hindu philosophy have been listened to with delight 
. . . We may not be so near to actual conversion 

as some seem to believe ; but Vivekananda has created 
a high degree of interest in himself and his work.” 

We thank you for sending him to us. We wish 
him god-spited in his educational work in his own coun- 
try. We hope he may return to us again with, new les- 
sons of wisdom resulting from added thought and expe- 
rience, And we earnestly hope that the new avenues of 
sympathy opened by the presence of himself and his 
brother SannyAsins will result in mutual benefits, and a 
profound sense of the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
human race. 

On behalf of the Brooklyn Ethical Association 

Z. Sidney Sampson, 

President. 

Lewis G. Janes, 

Ex. -President. 

We cannot sufficiently thank the American people for 
the large-hearted hospitality and kindness which they 
showed to our beloved Swdmi during his sojourn with 
them and the members of the Cambridge Conferences and 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association in particular, have 
laid us under a very deep debt of obligation, which we 
can only repay by commending them and the great na- 
tion to which they belong with all our hearts to the care 
and kindness of Him whose care availeth more than that 
of all the world, and who is the great and eternal foun- 
tain of all mercy. No one who heard from the eloquent 
Ups of the SwSmi of the generous love and sympathy 
which the American and the English people showed him 
could have helped being struck with the genuine great- 
ness of the Western branches of the Aryan family. 
And nothing could give us Hindus greater pleasure than 
to join with the Brooklyn Ethical Association in praying 
for * the establishment of closer relations of sympathy 
and mutual helpfulness between India, England and 
America’. At the request of several of our friends we 
have great pleasure in publishing two of the Swami’s 
Madras speeches, the full texts of which have not ap- 
peared in any other paper and which two in particular 
many are anxious to have in a book form. 



Sree Ramakrishna Paramahamsa- 

We have great pleasure in sending herewith a phototype of the 
great Paratnahamsa Sri Ramakrisbna Deva the guru of Sw&tni 
Vivek&nanda. It was our intention to print it in the body of the 
journal, but as many of our friends preferred to have it on a separate 
paper to enable them to mount it on card-board and keep it framed, 
we have printed it separately. This has entailed extra expense for 
printing and paper. We request our subscribers to send ufl at their 
earliest convenience 2 As. iu half anna postage stamps to meet the 
extra expenses incurred. We have no doubt they wilt comply with 
onr request gladly. A similar but a larger phototype of Sw&mi 
Vivek&nanda will be sent along with our next issue to such of onr 
subscribers only aa promptly remit the amount. 



ft be IDcbauta in its application to 

3n0ian Xife. 



(FULL TEXT.) 

There is a word which lias become very commotr 
an appellation of our race aucl our Religion. 1 mean t 
word “ Hindu,” which requires a little explanation in co 
Mention with what 1 mean by Vedanta and Vedantis 
This word Hindu” was the name that the ancient Pi 
siaus used to apply to the river Sindlm. Wherever 
Sanskrit there is an “ S ” in ancient Persian it chans 
into “ H ” so that “ Sindh u” been me “Hindu ” ; and y 
aiis all aware how the Greeks found it hard to pronour 
“ U” and dropped it altogether so that we became J 
dians and so on. Now this word whatever might li? 
been its meaning in the ancient- times as the inhabitai 
of the other side of the Indus, has lost ail its force in n 
dern times j for all the people that live on this side of ‘ 
Indus no more belong to one religion. There are 
Hindus proper, the Mahomedans, the Parsces, the Chi 
tians, some Buddhists and .Tains. The word “Hindu” 
its literal sense ought to include these all ; but as signify 
the Religion it would not be proper to call all these H 
dus. It is very hard therefore to find any common ns 
for our Religion seeing that this Religion is a collect 
so to speak of various religions, of various ideas, 
various ceremonials, and forms, all gathered together 
most without a name, and without a church and witbou 
organization. The only point where perhaps ail ours- 
agree is here, that we all believe in the Scriptures— 
Vedas. This perhaps is certain that no man can ha' 
right to be called a Hindu who does not admit the supr< 
authority of the Vedas. All these Vedas, as all 
you are aware, are divided into two portions — the Ka: 
Kanda and the Gnana Kanda, the Karma Kanda inci 
ing various sacrifices and ceremonials of which the lai 
part has become disused in the present age. The Gn 
Kanda as embodying the spiritual teachings of the V< 
known as the Upanishads and the Vedanta, have alv 
been cited as the highest authority by all our teachers, 
philosophers and our writers, whether Dualist or Qual 
Monist or Monist. Whatever be his philosophy or i 
every one in India has to find his authority in the Uj 
shads. If he cannot, his sect would be heterodox. Then 
perhaps the one name in modern times which w 
designate every Hindu throughout the land woul 
“ Vedantist” or “ Veidik” as you may pnt it; an 
that sense I always use the words “ Vedautism” 
“Vedanta”. I want to make it a little clearer, U 
late it has become the custom of most people to idei 
the word Vedanta with the Adwaitic system of 
Vedanta Philosophy. We all know that Adwaitis 
only one branch of the various philosophic systems 
have been founded on the Upanishads. The followe 
■the Visishtadwaitic system have as much reverence 
the Upanishads as the followers of the Adwaifca. 
the Visishtadwaitists claim as much authority for 
Vedanta as the Adwaitist. So do the Dualists ; so 
every other sect in India; but the word Vedantist bs 
come somewhat identified in the popular mind wit 
Adwaitist and perhaps with some reason ; becaus 
though we have the Vedas for our Scriptures, we 
Smritis and Puranas, — subsequent writings — to illuf 
the doctrines of the Vedas ; these of course have nc 
same weight as the Vedas. And the law is that whe 
these Puranas and Smritis differ from auy part ( 
Sruti, the Sruti must be followed and the Smrii 
jected. Now in the expositions of the great Ad' 
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philosopher Sankara and the school founded by him. we 
find most of the authorities cited are of the Upanislmds, 
very rarely an authority cited from the Smritis except 
perhaps to elucidate a point which could hardly be found 
in the Srutis. On the other hand other schools take 
more and more refuge in the Smritis and less ami less in 
theSrntis.amt ns we go to the more and men* Dualist ic sects 
we find a proportionate «jn:tntity of the SmnHs quoted 
vvhieh is out of all proportion to what we should expect 
from a Vedantist, It. is perhaps because these gave 
such predominance to the paramo authorities that the 
Adwaitist came to he called as Vedantist Pur Excellence , 
if I may say so. 

However it might have been, as we have seen, the word 
Vedanta must cover the whole ground of Indian Religions 
life, and it being the Vedas, by all acceptance it is the 
moat ancient literature tlia£ we have ; for whatever might 
be the idea of modern scholars, the Hindus are not ready 
to admit that parts of Vedas were written at one time 
uud parts were written at another time. They of 
course still hold on to their belief that Che whole of the 
Vedas were produced at tbc same time, rather if I 
may so call it — they were never produced, that they always 
existed in the mind of the Lord. Thus this is what I 
mean by the word Vedanta to cover the whole ground of 
Dualism, of Qualified Dualism and A<i waitism in India. 
Perhaps we may take in parts even of Buddhism, of Jain- 
ism too, if they would come in,— for our hearts arc suffi- 
ciently large. It is they that will not come in ; we arc 
ready; for upou severe analysis you will always find that 
the essence of Buddhism was all borrowed from the same 
Upanishads; even the ethics, the so-called great and 
wonderful ethics of Buddhism, were word for word there, 
in some or other books of the Upauishads, and so all the 
good doctrines of the Jains wore there minus their vaga- 
ries. In the Upanishads, also we find the germs of all 
the subsequent development of Indian religious thought. 
Sometimes it fyas been urged without any ground what- 
soever that there is no ideal of Bimkti in the Upanishads. 
Those that have been students of the Upanishads know 
that it is not true at all. There is enough of Bhakti in 
every Up&uishad if you will only seek for that; but many 
other ideas which are fonud so fully developed in later 
times in the Puranas and other Smritis are only in germ 
it) the Upanishads. The sketch, the skeleton was there 
as it were. It was filled in in some of the Puranas. But 
there is not nne f nil-grown Indian ideal that cannot be 
traced back to the same source — the UpauislmdS. Certain 
ludicrous attempts have beon made by persons without 
much Upanishadic scholarship to trace Bhakti to some 
foreign source; hut as you nil know these have 
all been proved to be failures and all that you want 
of Bimkti is there, even in the Samhitas, not to 
speak of the Upanishads — it is there, worship and love 
and all the rest of that ; only tho ideals of Bhakti arc be- 
coming higher and higher. In the Samhita portions now 
and then you find traces of that religion of fear and tribu- 
lation ; in the Samhitas now ami then you find a worshipper 
quaking before a Varuna or some other gods. Now and 
then you will find they are very much tortured by tho 
idea of sin, but. tho Upanishads have no place for tho de- 
lineation of these things. There is no religion of fear in 
the Upanishads ; it is one of Love and one of Knowledge. 

These Upanishads are our Scriptures. They have been 
differently explained and, as I have told you already that, 
whenever there is a difference between subsequent, puru- 
nic literaturo and tho Vedas, the Puranas must, give way. 
But it is at the same time true that as a practical result 



we find- ourselves 90 per cent. Pur&niks and 10 per cent. 
Voidiks, even if that at all. And we also find tne most 
contradictory usages prevailing in * nr midst, rel<> .*us opi- 
nions which ‘scarcely have any authority in the Scriptures 
of the Hindus prevailing in societies, and iu many cases 
we find with astonishment — we read books and see — cus- 
toms of the country that neither have their authority in tho 
Vedas, authority neither in the Smritis nor in the 
Puratms but are simply local customs ; anil yet each 
ignorant villager thinks that if that little local custom dies 
out lie will uo more remain a Hindu. In bis mind Vedan- 
tism and these little local customs have irrevocably be- 
come joined. Iu reading Scriptures it is hard for him to 
understand that what be was doing has not the sanction 
of the Scriptures and that the giving up of them will not 
hurt him at all, but ou the other haud will make him a 
better man. Secondly, there is the other difficulty. Theso 
Scriptures of ours have been very vast. We read in the 
Mahabhashya of Patanjali, that great philological work, 
that the Sum a Veda bad one thousand branches. Where 
are they all P Nobody knows. So with each of the Vedas, 
the major portion of these books have disappeared and 
it is only the minor portiou that remains to as. They were 
all taken charge of by particular families; and either t hese 
families died out or were killed under foreign persecution or 
somehow became extinct ; and with them that branch 
of the learning of the Vedas they took charge of btcarae 
extinct also. This fact we ought to remember as it always 
forms the sheet-anchor in the hands of those who want to 
preach anything new or to defend auy thing even against 
the Vedas. Wherever we know in India there 14 a discus- 
sion between local custom and the Srutis and whenever it 
is pointed out that the local custom is againsttbe Scriptures, 
the argument that is forw arded is that it is not ; that the 
custom existed in the branch of the Srutis which has be- 
come extinct; tbis has also been a custom. In the midst 
of all these varying methods of reading and commenting 
on onr Scriptures it is very difficult indeed to find the 
thread that ru us through all of them ; for we become 
convinced at once that there must be some common ground 
underlying all these varying divisions and sub-divisions, 
there must be harmony, a common plan upon which all 
these little bits of buildings have heen constructed, some 
basis commou to this apparently hopeless mass of confu- 
sion which we call our religiou. Else it could not have 
stood 60 long, it could not have endured so long 

Coming to our commentators again we find another 
difficulty. The very same Adwaitic commentator when- 
ever an Adwaitic text comes he preserves it just as it is : 
but as si ">n as a Dualistic text presents itself before him 
he. tortures it, if he can, brings the most queer meaning 
out of it. Sometimes the ** Unborn" )>ecome8 a “ goat’* 
such wonderful ch&uges. “ Aja” ths “ Unborn’* is ex- 
plained as “ Aja” a «oat. to suit the commentator. The 
same way if not in a still worse fashion the texts are 
handled by the Dualistic commentetor. Every DnaliRtic 
text is preserved and every text that speaks of non-dual- 
istie philosophy is tortured in any fashion, they like. 
This Sanskrit language is so intricate, the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas is so ancient and the Sanskrit philology so per- 
fect that auy amount of discussion can be carried on for 
ages in regard to the meaning of any word. If a Pundit, 
takes it iuto his head, anybody's prattle can bo made into 
correct- Sanskrit by force of argument and quotations of 

texts and rules. These are the difficulties in our wav of 

* « 

understanding the Upanishads. it was given t<> me to 
live with a man who was ns ardent a Dualist, as anient 
an Adwaitist. as ardent u Bliakta and as srdent a Onani. 
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And living with this nmn first put it into my head to 
understand t tic UpHiiisluuls ami the tcxU of tho Scriptures 
from mi imlep- ndent uml bett to* basis than blindly follow* , 
inp the e<v». men tutors ; » ml in my humble opinion and in 
my tin «««|)ltt researches I came to this conclusion that 
the-*o text* are not at all contradictory. So we need not 
have any f»*ur of text -torturing at nil! They are beauti- 
ful aye they are most wonderful, and they are not contra* 
dictory but wonderfully harmonious, o*<c idea leading 
to the other. But- the one fact- I found is that, m all 
the Upanialiada you will find that. t»ey bpjjin with Dnalis- 
tio ideas, with worship and sill that, and they end with a 
grand flourish of Adw.dti- ideas. 

Now therefore 1 find, in the light of this man's life that 
the Dualist and the Adwaitis* need not fight, each other ; 
each has a place, and a great place in the national life ; 
the Dualist must remain ; he is as much part and parcel 
of the national religious life as the Adwaitist ; one cannot 
exist without the other ; one is the fulfilment of the other; 
one is the building the other is the top"; the one the 
root, the other the fruit and s-» on. Then again any at- 
tempt to torture the texts of the Upanisbsds appears to 
me very ridiculous, for I begin to find out that the language 
was «<• wonderful ; apart from all its merits as the greatest 
philosophy, apart from its wonderful merit as theology 
as showing the path of salvution of mankind, takiug Upa* 
oishadic literature, they arc the most wonder/u) naiut* 
ing of sublimity that the world has. Here comes out 
in full force that individuality of the human mind, that iu. 
trospective intuitive Hindu mind. We have paintings of 
snhlimity elsewhere in all nations, but almost without 
exception, you will find that their ideal is io grasp the 
sublime in the muscles. Take for instance, Milton, Dante, 
Homer or any of those Western Poets. There are wonder- 
full r aublime passages iu t hem ; but there it is always grasp* 
log for the senses, the muscles — muscle getting the idea) of 
infinite expansion, the infinite of space. We find the same 
attempts in tho Saruhita portion. You know some of 
thosd most wonderful /fi/w, where creation is described 
and so <• ; the very heights of expression of the sublime in 
oxpansiou ; the infinite in space is reached ; but as it 
were they fouud out very soon that tho Infinite cannot be 
reached through that way, that even tho iufiuito space 
and expansion aud the infinite external nature cannot 
express the ideas that, were struggling to find expression 
in their minds, aud they fell back upou other ex- 
planations. The language became new iu the Upauisbads; 
it is almost negative, the language sometimes chaotic 
sometimes taking yon beyond the senses, going half way 
and leaving you there, only pointing out to you something 
which you cannot grasp, which you caunot sense, and at 
tho same time you tee) dead certain that it is there. Wlmt 
passages in the World can compare with this ? [Repeated 
a Sanskrit verse which he ti-nnslated thus] “There the ruu 
cannot illumine, nor the moon, i»« r the stars, the flash of 
lightning cannot illumine the place, what to speak of this 
mortal fire." Where can you find a more perfect expression 
of the whole philosophy of the whole world ; the gist of what 
tho Hindus over thought, the whole dream of human 
salvation, painted in language more wonderful, in figure 
more marvellous ? [Quoted a Sanskrit passage and proceed- 
ed to say]. U pon the same tree there are two birdaof beauti- 
ful plumage, most friendly to each other, one eating the 
fruits, the other without eating, sitting there calm and 
silent ; the one ou the lower branch eating sweet and 
bitter fruits in tarn and becoming happy and unhappy, 
bnt the one on the top calm and majestic; euta neither 
sweet nor bitter, cares for neither happiness nor misery, 



inumTMMt in his own glory. This i.s the picture of tin 
human soul Man m ruling sweets and hitlers of this life 
pursuing gold, pursuing h«» senses, pursuing tho vuoitici 
of lift-, hopelessly, madly careering ho yoOH, In othci 
places the Upanisliads have compared it to the charioted 
and the mad horses nn restrained. Such is the career ol 
men pursuing the vanities of life, children dreaming gold- 
en dreimis i«> find that they were hut vuin, and oh I mot 
chewing the end of their past deeds, uml yet not knowing 
how to get nut of this m t work. Thus we aro ; yet iu thf 
life of every «me there c.rne golden moments, in the midst 
of deepest Mirt*ows, »my of deepest joy there come moments 
wlicii as il were n part of the cloud lliut hides the still-light 
moves a iv n y and we catch a glimpse in spite of ourselves 
of something beyond, away, uwny beyond the life of the 
senses, away ,away beyond its vanit ics its joys and iu sorrows 
away, away beyond nutui-e, in nur imaginations of happiness 
hero or hereafter, away beyond u) J thirst for gohl or for 
tame or for name or for p sterity. Man stops for a 
moment in this glimpse, he sees the other bird calm and 
majestic, eating n iftier aweot nor hitter fruits, immersed 
m Itis own glory, self-content, self-satisfied, as the GSt/i 
snys, “ Those that have become satisfied in the Atman, 
those who do not want anything beyond Atman, what 
work ia there for them Y Why should they drudge?”' He 
catches a glimpse, then again he forgets, ho goes on eating 
sweet and bitter fruits of life, he forgote everything again ; 
perhaps after a time, he catches another glimpse, perhaps 
the lowei bird comes nearer and nearer, as blows are 
received ; if he be fortunate to receive hard knocks, then 
he comes nearer aod nearer to the other bird, his com- 
panion, his life, his friend, and os lie goes nearer he finds 
that the light from the other bird in playing round bis 
own plumage and as it conics nearer and nearer, lo 1 
the transformation is going on. He finds himself melting 
away, nearer and nearer still he has gone, he has entirely 
disappeared. He did not exist; it waa bnt the reflection 
of the other bird, who was there calm and majestic on 
those moviug leaves, it was he always, always so calm. 
It was his glory that upper bird's. No more fear ; 
perfectly satisfied, calmly serene, he remains. Iu this 
figure the Upaniahad takes you from Dualistio to the 
utmost Adwaitio conception. Examples can be added 
to examples, we have no time in this lecture to do that, 
to show the marvellous poetry of thcUpauisliads,the paint- 
ing of the sublime, the grand cooceptioos ; but one other 
idea, the language and the thought and everything come 
direct. They fall upon you like a sword blade, like a 
hammer blow thoy come. No mistaking their meanings. 
Every tone of that music is firm and produces its foil 
effect ; no gyrations, no mud words, no intricacies in 
which the brain is lost. Signs of degradation are not there ; 
no attempts at too much nUegorising, too much piling of 
adjectives after adjectives, making if. more aud more 
intricate till the whole of the sense is lost, and the brain 
becomes giddy, and man does not know his way out from 
the maze of that iifemture, none of them yet. If it b»- 
human literature, it must be the production of a race 
which hat not yet lost a hit of ite national vigour 
Strength, strength is what it talks to me from every 
page. This is the one great thing to remember; it has 
been the one great lesson 1 have beon taught in my life ; 
strength, it says strength, oh man be not weak. Aye 
are there no hnmau weaknesses, says man ; there are, say 
theUpanishads. But will more weakne.-s heal it, would you 
try to wash dirt with dirt ? Will sin enresin, weaknessonre 

weakness PS'rength, oh man, strength say theUpanishads, 

stand up and be strong: aye, if is the only literature iu the 
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world where you find “ nabhaycth" “ fearless” used again 

and again ; in no other scripture in the world is this ad- 
jective applied either to God or to man. “ Nabhayeth 
fearless”; and to my mind rises from the past the vision 
of the great Emperor of the West, Alexander the Great 
and 1 see as it were in a picture the great monarch stand* 
ing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one of our 
Sanyasins in the fovust, and that old man lie was talking 
to, perhaps naked, stark naked, sitting upon a block of 
stone and the Emperor astonished at his wisdom tempt- 
ing him with gold and honor, to come over to Greece. 
And thifl man smiles at his gold and smiles at his temp- 
tations and refuses and then the Emperor standing on his 
authority as an Emperor says, “ 1 will kill you, if you do not 
come,” and the man bursts into a laugh, and he says ” you 
newer told such a falsehood in your life, as you toll just 
now. Who can kill me ? Me you kill Emperor of the 
material World ! Never, for I am spirit unborn and uode- 
oaying. never was I born and never do I die. I am the in- 
finite, the Ominipresent the Omniscient, and you kill 
me child that you are Aye, that is strength, that is 
strength. And the more I* read the Upaniahads ray 
friends, my countrymen, the more 1 weep for you, for therein 
is the gre*t practical application. Strength, strength ^for 
us. What we need is strength, who will give us strength P 
There are thousands to weaken us, stories we have learnt 
euongh, every one of our Puranas if you proas them gives 
out stories enongh to fill thrco-fourihs of the libraries of 
the world. We have all that. Everything that can 
weaken ns as a race we have had for the last thousand years. 
It seems as if for the la3t thousand years national life 
had this one end in view, viz., how to make us weaker and 
weaker till we have become real earthworms, crawling 
at the feet of every one who dares to put his foot on 
ns. Therefore my friends as one of your blood, as one 
that lives aud dies with you, let mo tell you that we 
want strength, strength aud evory time strength. And 
the Upauishnda are the great mine of strength. There- 
in lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world ; the 
whole world can be vivified, made strong, energised. It 
will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, 
and the down-trodden of all race*, creeds and all sects to 
stand on their feet and he free ; freedom, physical free- 
dom, mental freedom, and spiritual freedom are the 
Watchword of the Upaniahads. Aye, this is the one Scrip- 
ture in world of all others that docs not talk of salvation 
but of freedom, tie free from the oouds of nature, be 
free from weakness i.And it shows to you that you have it 
already there. That is another peculiarity, you are a 
Dwaitist, never raiuri, you have got to admit that by its 
very nature soul is perfect; only by certaiu actions of the 
soul it has become contracted. Indeed the theory of con- 
traction and expansion of Ramanuja is exactly wlmt the 
modern evolutionists call Evolution and Atavism. The 
soul goes back becomes contracted as it were ; ite powers 
become poteutiat and by good deeds and good thoughts it 
expands again and reveals its natural perfection. With 
the Adwaitist the one difference is that he admits 
evolutiou in nature and not in the soul. Suppose there 
is a screeu and there is a small hole in the screen. 
I am a mau standing behind the screen and looking at 
this grand assembly ; 1 can only sec very few faces here. 
Suppose the hole to increase ; as it increases more and 
more all this assembly is revealed unto me, till the whole 
has become identified with the screen. There is nothing 
botweou you and mo in this easo ; neither you changed 
nor I changed ; all the change was iu the screen. You 
were the samo from first to last: only the screen changed. 



This is the Adwaitist’ s position with regard to Evolution — 
evolution of nature and manifestation of the Self within. 
Not that the Self can by any means be made to contract. It 
is unchangeable, the infinite one. It was covered as it were 
with a veil, the veil of Maya and this Maya veil becomes 
thiuner and thiuner more and more, and the inborn, 
natural glory of the soul comes out and becomes mani- 
fest. This is the oue great doctrine which the world 
is waiting to learn from India. Whatever they may 
talk, however they may try to boa-t, they will find 
out day after day that no more can there be a society 
without admitting this. Do you not find how every 
thing is being revolutionised ? Do yon not see how it 
was the custom to take for granted that everything 
is wicked until it proves itself good f In education, in 
punishing criminals, iu treating lunatic*, in the treatment 
of common diseases even, tbnt was the old law. What is 
the moderu law ? The modern law says the body itself is 
healthy; it cures disease of ite own nature. Medicine 
can at best help the storing up of the best in the body. 
What says it of criminals r it takes for granted that 
however low a criminal may be there is still the divinity 
within which dies not, we must treat criminals as sueh. 
They have changed all that. They call jails peniten- 
tiaries. So with everything ; consciously or unconscious- 
ly that divinity which is inside and outside India is ex- 
pressing itself. And in your books is the explanation : 
they have got to take it. The treatment of man to man 
will be entirely revolutionised aud these old old ideas of 
/pointing to the weakness of mankind will have to go. 
They will have received their death-blow within this 
century. Now they may ataud np and criticise ns 
I have been criticised from oue end of the world to 
the other as one who preaches the diabolical idea that 
there is no sin ! Very good. The descendants of these 
very men will bless me as the preacher of virtue and not 
of sin. 1 am the preacher of virtue, not of sin. I glory 
in being the preacner of light and not of darkness. 

The second great idea which the world is waiting to 
receive from onr Upaniahads is the solidarity of this uni- 
verse. These old old lines of demarcation and differentiation 
are vanishing rapidly. Electricity and steam power are 
placing the different parts of the world in intercommu- 
nication with each other aud as a result, we Hindus no 
more say that every couutry beyond our own land is peo- 
pled with demons and hobgoblins ; nor do the people of 
Christian oountries say that India is only peopled by 
oannibalsand savages. We go out of our country, we find 
the same brother man with the same strong nand to 
help, with the same lips to say god-speed and some- 
times better thau in the country we are born. They, 
when they come here find the same brother-hood, 
the same cheers, the same god-speed. Well onr Upa- 
nishads say that the cause of all misery is ignoranoe ; 
and that is perfectly true applied to every state of life 
either social or spiritual. It is ignorance that makes us 
hate each other, it is iguor&nce of each other that we do 
not know aud do uot Jove each other. As soou as we 
come to kuow each other love comes ; must come, for are 
we not one F Thus we find solidarity coming in spite of 
itself. Even in Politics aud Sociology, problems that were 
only national 20 years before can no more be solved on 
national grounds. They are assuming huge proportions, 
gigantic shapes. They can only he solved when looked at 
in the broader light of international grounds. Interna- 
tional organisations, international combinations, inter- 
national laws are the cry of the day. That shows 
the solidarity. In Science everyday they are finding 
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out that view of the matter. You spi-uk of tniUl**i\ 
thu whole uuivorxc u> <*uu mnss, one oeeun of mat- 
ter iu which you uml I, the sun und the moon and 
everything else’ are but the names of different little 
whirlpools und nothing more. Mentally speaking it is 
one universal ocean of thought in which you and 1 are 
similar little whirlpools and as spirit it moveth not, it 
ohangeth not. ,lt is the One Unchangeable, Unbroken, 
Homogeneous Atman. The cry for morality is coming 
also, and that is in onr books. The explanation of morel- 
ity thb fountain of ethics that also the world wants , 
aud this they will get. What do we wunt in India \ 

If foreigners want these things we want them twenty 
times more. Because m spite of the greatness of the Upa- 
nishttds, in spite of our boasted ancestry of sages, com- 
pared to mauy other races 1 must tell you in plain words 
we are weak, very weak. First of all is our physical 
weakucss. That physical weakness is the cause at least 
of one-third of our miseries. We are lazy ; we cannot 

wtn , a.% -ivfc *, w% do not love each other • we 

are immensely semen , .ut «■«*»■*. -■*»«. ..imw j.’i.-v.,... 

are ; not three of ns can come together without hating 
each other, without being jealous of each other. That is the 
state in which we are. hopelessly disorganized mobs, im- 
mensely selfish ; fighting each other for centnries, whether 
a certain mark is to be put this way or a certain that way ; 
writing volumes aud volumes upon such most momentous 
questions whether the look of a man spoils my food or 
not ! These we have been doing for the last few centuries. 
We canuot expect auything more except what we aro 
just now, of a race whose whole brain energy has 
been occupied in such wonderfully beautiful problems 
and researches ! And we are not ashamed. Aye some- 
times we are ; but we cannot do what we think. Think we 
many things and never do ; till parrot-like, thinking has 
become a habit aud never doing. What is the cause of that ? 
Physical weakness. This weak brain is uot able to do auy- 
thing ; you must change that. Our young men mustbostrong 
first of all. Religion will come afterwards. Be strong 
my yonng friends, that is my advice to you. You will be 
nearer to Heaven through foot-ball thau through the study 
of the Gita. Bold words are these. I have to say them. 
I love you. 1 know where the shoe pinches. I have got 
a little experience. You will understand Gita better 
with your biceps muscles a little stronger. You will under- 
stand the mighty genius and the mighty strength of Krishna 
better with a little of strong blood iu you. You will 
understand the Upanishads better aud the glory of the 
Atman when your body stands firm upou yonr feet aud 
you feel yourselves as men. Thus we have to apply these 
to our needs. People get disgusted many times at aiy 
preaching Adwaitistn. ! do uot mean to preach Adwait- 
ism or Dwaitism or any ism in the world. The only ism 
that we require now is this wonderful idea of the sonl — its 
eternal might, its eternal strength, its eternal purity and 
its eternal perfection. 

If I hod a child I would from its very birth begin to tell 
it “ Thou art the Pure one.” Yon have read in one of the 
Puranas that heantiful story of Queen Mathalsa, how as 
Soon as she has a child she puts her child with her own 
hands on the. hammock, and how as the hammock swings to 
and fro, she begins to sing “ tbou art the Pure one, the 
Stainless, Sinless, the Mighty one. the Great one.'* Ayo 
there is much iu that. Feel that you are great and yon 
become great. What did ! get as my experience all over 
the world is the question. They may talk about sinners ; 
and if nil Englishmen believed that they were 6inners 
indeed, Englishmen would be no better thnn the Negroes 



in lint middle of Africa. God blotui thorn thill they do 
not Urliove it. On Llio other hand tlio Englishman be- 
lieves he is born the lord of the world. He believes he 
is great and cun do anything in the world, if lie winds 
he cun go to the sun or the moon and that makes him 
great. If he had believed his priests that he it a poor 
little sinner going to be barbecued through all eternity, he 
would not be the same Englishman thut he is today. So 
I find in every nation that in spite of priests and 
supeistitiou the divine within liven aud uaserts itself. Wo 
have lost faith. Would you believe me, we have less 
faith than the Englishmen and women, thousand times 
less faith ! These are plain words, but I say it, cannot 
help it. Don’t you see bow Englishmen and women, 
wheu they catch our ideas become mad as it were, and 
although they are the ruling class, come to India to 
preach our own religion aguiost the jeers and ridicule of 
their own couutrymen ? How many of you can do that; 
just think of that ; and why cannot you do that ? Is 
it that 3 ‘ou do oot know it? You know xonr& Xbjijj 

Rood for you, that is your difliculty ! Simply because 
your blood is only a pint of tar, yonr brain is sloughing, 
your body is weak ! Change the body, it moat be 
changed. Physical weakness is the cause and nothing 
else. You talk of reforms, of ideals and all those for 
the last 100 years and when it comes to practice, yon are 
not to bo found anywhere ; till you have disgusted the 
whole world and the very name of Reform is a thing of 
ridicule to the whole world 1 So that what is the cause ? Is 
it that you do not know ? You know too much. The only 
cause is you are wehk, weak, weak, your body is weak, your 
mind is weak ? yon have no faith in yourselves ! Centu- 
ries and centuries, thousand years of crushing tyranny of 
castes and kings and foreigners and your own people, 
have takou ontall strength from you, my brethren ! Like 
the trodden down, and broken back-boneless worms you 
aro ! Who will give us strength ? Let me tell you, strength, 
strength, is what we want. And the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that 
I am the soul’ [Here the Swaini repeated a Sanskrit 
quotation, which he translated thus,] “ Me the sword 
cannot cut ; no instruments pierce ; me the fire cannot 
burn ; me the air cannot dry ; I am the Omnipotent, I am 
the Omniscient. So repeat these blessed saving words. 
Do not say we aro weak, we can do anything and every- 
thing. What can we not do, every thing can be done by 
us; we have the same glorious soul in every one and 
let us believe in it. Have faith as Nachiketa ; at the 
timo of his father’s sacrifice, faith came unto Nachiketa 
aye I wish that faith would come unto each of yon; and 
every one of yon would stand up a gigantic intellect, a 
world-mover, a giant, an infinite god in every respect; 
that is what I want you to become. This is the strength 
that you get from the Upauishads, this is the faith that 
you will get aud this is there. Aye, but it was only for 
the Sanyasin ! Rahasya ! The Upauishads wore in the 
hands of the Sanyasin ; he went into the forest! Sankara 
was a little kind und says even Grahasthas might study 
the Upanishads, it will do them good ; it will not hurt 
them. But still the idea is that the Upanishads talked 
only of the forest. As I told you the other day the only 

commentary, the authoritative commentary of the Vedas 

has been made once and for ever by Him, who inspired the 
V edas, by Krishna in the Gita. There it is for everv one 
lor every occnpatiou of life. These conceptions of the 
Vedanta most come, must remain uot only in the forest • 
they must not only go into the cave, but they must come 
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to work out in the Bar and the Bench, in the Pulpit, 
the cottage of the poor man, with the fishermen that 
are catching fish and students that are studying. They 
call to every mau, evei'y woman, and child, whatever be 
their occupation, everywhere they must be; and what 
fear! The ideals of the U pan i shads ! how can the fisher- 
men find all these carry them out! The way has been 
shown. It ib infinite ; religion is infinite, none can go 
beyond ; and whatever you do, that is very good for you. 
Ereti 'the least done brings marvellous results ; there- 
fore let 'every one do what little he can. If the fisher- 
man thinks that he is the spirit he will be a hetter fisher- 
man; if the student thinks he is the spirit, he will be a 
great student. If the lawyer thinks that he is the spirit 
he will be a better lawyer, and so on, and the result 
will he, that the castes will contain for ever. It is in 
the nature of Society to form itself into groups ; and what 
will go ? These privileges ! Caste is a natural something. 

I can perform one duty in social life, you another ; you 
can govern a conn try and 1 can mend a pair of old 
shoes, but that is no reason why you are greater than 
me, for can you mend ray shoes ? Can I govern the conu- 
try ? It is natural. I am clever in mending shoes ; you 
are clever in reading Vedas, but that is no reason why 
you should trample on ray head ; why if you commit 
murder you will only be praised and if I steal an apple I 
shall be hanged ! This will-go. Caste is good. That is the 
only natural way of solving life. Men must form them- 
selves into groups, you cannot get rid of that. Wherever 
you go there will be casto. But that does Dot mean 
that there will be these privileges. They will be kuocked 
on the bead. If you teach Vedanta to the fisherman, 
he will say, I am as good a man as you, I am a fisher- 
man yon are a philosopher ; never miud, I have the same 
God »n me, as yon have in yon. And that is what we 
want, no privilege for any one, cqna) chances for every 
one; let every one be taught the Divine within, and 
every one will work out his own salvation. Liberty 
is the first condition of growth. It is wrong, a tbonsand 
times wrong, if any of you dares to say * I will work ont 
the salvation of this woman or child/* I am asked again and 
again what do yon think of this Widow question and what 
do you think of this Women question ? Let me answer 
once for all, am l a widow that you ask me that 
nonsense! Am I a woman, that you ask me that 
question again and again Y Who are you to solve Women’s 
problems aud Widows’ problems V Are you the Lord God 
himself, ruling over every woman and every widow ? 
Hands off. They will aolve their own problems. Nonsense ! 
Tyrants, attempting to think that you can do anything 
for any one! Hands off. The Divine will look after all. 
Who are you to assume that you know everything; how 
dare yon think, oh blasphemers, that you have the 
right over God. For don't yon know that every soul 
is the soul of God, oh, blasphemers ! Mind your own 
Karma, a load of Karma is there, is working. Oh 
ye blasphemers! Your nation might put you upon 
a pedestal, yonr society may cheer you up to the skies ; 
fools may praise you ; bat He sleeps not. He will 
catob you, and the punishment will be sure here or 
hereafter. Therefore look upon every man and woiuad 
and every one as God. Yon cannot help anyone; 
you can only serve ; serve the children of the Lord, serve 
the Lord Himself if you have the privilege. If the Lord 
grants that you can help any one of His children blessed 
you are; don't think too much of yoursolvcs. Blessed 
you aro that that priv ilege was given to you and others 
had it not. Hands off therefore; none hero requires your 



help. It is only worship. I think there are some poor, 
because' of my salvation, I wiib go and worship them : 
God is there ; some here are miserable forycur&Dd my 
salvation so that we may serve the Lord, comiug id the 
shape of the diseased, comiug in the shape of the crimi- 
nal, coming in the shape of the lunatic, the leper and the 
siuner. Bold are pay words aud let me tell them for it is the 
greatest privilege in your or my life, that we are allowed to 
serve the Lord in all these shapes. Give up the idea that 
by ruling some oue, you caD do any good to them. But 
you can do just as in the case of the plaut ; you caD snp- 
ply the growiug seed with the materials for the makiug 
up of its body, briugiug to it, the earth, the water, 
the air that it wants. It will take all that it wants 
by its own nature, assimilate and grow by its own 
nature. Bring all light into the world ; light, bring 
light; let light come unto every oue, let the task 
be not finished till every one has reached the Lord. 
Bring light to the poor, and bring more light to the rich, 
for they require it more thaD the poor ; bring light to the 
ignorant and more light to the educated for the vanities 
of this two-penee half, penny education of oar time 
are tremendous! Thus bring light to all and leave 
the rest unto tho Lord, for iu the words of the snine Lord 
“ to work you have the right ami not to the fruits thereof." 
Let not your work prodnee results for you, and at the 
same time may you never be without work. May He who 
taught auch grand ideas to us, to our forefathers ages 
before, He help ns to get streugth to carry into practice 
His commands. 

ttbe Saoes of 3nbia. 

(FULL TEXT.) 

In speaking of the sages of India, my mind goes back to 
those periods of which history has do record, and tradition 
tries in vain to bring the secrets out of the gloom of the 
past. The sages of India have been almost innnmerable, 
for what have the Hindu nation been doing for thousands 
of years except producing sages P I will Uke, there- 
fore, the lives of a few of the most brilliant ones, the 
epoch-makers, and- present them before yon, <hat is to 
say, my stndv of them. In the first place, wv have to 
understand a little about our scriptures. Two ideals of 
truth are in our scriptures, the one is, what we call .the 
eternal, and the other not so authoritative, jet bin ding 
under particular circumstances, mid time, and place. 
The eternal relations which deal wj.-U the uatnre of the 
soul, and of God, and the relations between souls and God, 
are embodied in wbat we call the Srntia, the Vedas. The 
next set of truths is what we call the Smritis, as em- 
bodied in the works of Mauu, Yagnavulkya, and other 
writers, and also in the Pnrauas, down to the Tantraa. 
This second class of books and teachings is subordinate 
to the Srutis, inasmuch as whenever anyone of these 
contradicts anything in the Srutis, the Srutis must prevail. 
This is the law. The idea is that the framework of the 
destiny and goal of man has been all delineated in the 
Vedas, the details have been left to be worked out in the 
Smritis and Pnranas. As for general directions, the 
Srutis are enough ; for .spiritual fife, nothing more oan he 
said, nothing more cau be known. All that ia necessary 
has been known, all the advice that is necessary to lead 
the soul to perfection has been completed in the 
Srutis; the details alone were loft, and these the 
Smritis have supplied from time to time. Another 
peculiarity is that these Srutis have many sages as 
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tb« recorders of the truths in them, mostly men, sumo 
even women. Very little is known of their personalities, tho 
dates of their birth. and so forth, but their liest thoughts* 
their best discoveries. I should say. are preserved there, 
embodied iu the sacred literature * f our country, the 
Veda*. In the Sniritis, on t-ho other hand, jwrsoiHlitios 
are more in evidence. Startling, gigantic, impressive, 
world-moving persons for tho first time, as it were, stand 
before us, some times of more magnitude, even, than their 
teachings. 

This is a peculiarity which we have to understand, — 
that our religion preaches an Impersonal Persouel God. It 
preaches an amount of impersonal laws plus any amount 
of personality, bnt the very fonntaiu-heaa of our religion 
is in tho Srutis, the Vedas, which are perfectly impersonal, 
and tho persons all come in the Smritia and Puranas, tho 
great Avatars, incarnations of God, Prophets, and so forth 
And this ought also to be observed, that except oar 
« H £° every other religion in tho world, depends upon 
the life or lives of some personal founder or founders. 
Christianity is bnilt upon the life of Jesus Christ, Moham* 
medaniszn, of Mohammed, Buddhism, of Buddha, Jainism, 
of the Jainas, and so on. It naturally followa that- there 
must be in all these religions a good deal of fight about 
what they call the historical evidences of these great per- 
sonalities. Tf at any time the historical evidences abont 
the existence of theso personages in ancient times become 
weak, the whole bnitdiug of the religion tumbles down to 
tbo ground and is broken to pieces. Wt escaped this fate 
bee a rise our religion is not based upon pt-rsons but on 
principles. That you obey your religion is uot because it 
came through the authority of a sage, no, not oven of an 
incarnation. Krishna is not the authority of the Vedas, 
but fchs Vedas are the authority of Krishna himself. His 
glory is that he is the greatest preacher of the Vedas that 
ever existed. So as to other incarnations ; so with all our 
sages. Onr first principle is that all that is necessary for 
the perfection of man and for attaining unto freedom is 
tl.ore in the Vedas. You cannot see anything now. You 
cannot go beyond a perfect unity, which is the goal of all 
knowledge; this has been already reached there, and it is 
impossible to go beyond tho unity. Religious knowledge 
became complete when Tat twain asi was discovered, and 
that was iu the Vedas. What remained was the guidance 
of people from time to tims, according to different times 
ana places, according to different circumetaueve and en- 
vironments; people had to be gnided along the old, old path, 
and for this these great teachers came, these great sages, 
toothing can bear ont more clearly this position than tho 
celebrated saying of Sri Krishna in the Gita — “ Whenever 
virtue subsides and irreligion prevails 1 create myself for 
tho protection of the good ; for the destr action of all 
immortality I am coming from time to time.” This is 
the idea in India. 

What follows? That on the one hand, there are these 
eternal principles which stand upon their own foundations, 
without depending cn any reasoning even, rnaoh less on 
the -authority of sages, however great, of incarnations, how- 
ever brilliaut ibey may have been. We may remark that 
as this, is the nnique position in India our claim is that the 
Vedanta *only aun be the universal religion, that it -is 
already the existing universal religion in the world, because 
it teaches principles and not parsons. No religion built 
Upon a person can be taken up as a type by all the 
voces of mankind. In our own country wa. find that 
there have been bo many grand personages ; iu each little 
city we find that so many hundreds of persons are taken 
Dp aa types by the different minds in that one city. How 



ciui it bo possible that one pei j ..i, an .M about mud or iluddh:- 
or Christ, can bo takt-u up u> tho one type for the 
whole world 1* nay, that the whole of morality and 
ethioK and Hpiritqality uml ivli^imi will be true only 
from the sanction of that one person, and one person 
alone ? Now tho Vodantic roligiMi duos not require any 
sueli personal authority ; jts sanction is the eternal 
nature of man, its ethics are based upon the eternal 
spiritual solidarity of man, already existing, already attain- 
ed and not to ho attained. On tho other hand, from the 
very earliest times, our sages have been feeling conscious 
of this fact that tho vast majority of mankind require 
a person. They must have s Personal God in some form 
or other Tho very Buddha who declared against the oxist- 
enoe of a Personal God )uul not died fifty years before 
his disciples manufactured a Personal God out of him. This 
Porsoual God is necessary, and at the samo time we know 
that instead of and better than vain imaginations of a 
Personal God, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
are unworthy of human worship, we have in this world, 
living aud walking in our midst, living Gods now and 
then. These are more worthy of worship than any 
imaginary God, any oreation of our imaginations, that 
is to say any idea of God which we can malrf gree 
Krishna is much greater than any idea of God you or l 
cau makp. Bnddha is a much higher idea, a more living 
and idolised idea, than any ideal yon or 1 can conceive 
of iu onr minds, and therefore it is that they always 
command the worship of muukiud, evou to the exolusion of 
all imaginary deities. This our sages know, and therefore 
left it open to all Indian people to worship snel) great 
personages, eucb incarnations. Nay, tho greatest of 
these incarnations goo* further.— “ Wherever there is an 
extraordinary spiritnal power manifested by external man 
know that 1 am there ; it is from me that that manifesta- 
tion comes." Tbat leaves the door open for the Hind n 
to worship the incarnation* of all the countries in the 
world. The Hindu can worship any sago and any. Saint 
from any country whatsoever, and as a fact wo know that 
we go and worship mauy times in tbo olmrohea of tho 
Christiaus, and many, many times in the Mahomedan 
Mosques, and that is good. Why not ? Ours, as I have 
said, is the universal religion. It ia inclusive enough, 
it ia broad enough to include all the ideals. All the ideals 
of religion that already exist in tho world can be im- 
mediately included, and we can patiently wait for all the 
ideals that are to come iu the future to bo taken in the 
same fashion, embraced in tbs infinite arms of the religion 
of the Vedanta. 

This, more or loss, is onr position with regard to tho 
great sages, the incarnations of God. Thore are also 
secondary characters. We find the word Rishi egain and 
again mentioned in the Vedas, and it has become a common 
word at the prescat time. Tho Rishi is the great authority. 
We have to understand that idea. The definition is that 
the Rishi is the Mantra <//Witu. the seer of thought. What 
is the proof of religion ? — this was asked in very ancient 
times. There is no proof in the senses, was tho declara- 
tion. * From whence words reflect back with thought with- 
out reaching the goal. There the eyes cannot teach, 
neither can the wind, nor any of the organs** — -That 
has been the declaration for agee and ages. Nature 
outside cannot give us any answer as to the existence of 
the soul, the existence t f God, the eternal life, the goal 
of man, aud all that. This rniud is continually ohangmg 
always ia a state of fiux, it is finite, it is broken into 
pieces. What can this nalurc talk of tho infinite, the 
unchangeable, the unbroken, tho indivisible, the eternal 'i 
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vain to get an answer from dull dead matter history 
knows how disastrous the results have been. How comes, 
therefore, the knowledge which the Ved .s declared ? It 
comes through heing a Rishi. Thi** knowledge is not in 
the senses, but is the senses, the he-ull and the end -ail of 
the human being. Who dares any that the senses are the 
all in all of man. Even in onr live 4 , in the life of 
everyone of ns here, there come moments of calmness, per- 
haps, when we see before us t.l>e death of one we loved, 
when some shock comes to us, or when extreme blessedness 
comes to us; many other occasions there arc when the mind, 
aa it were, becomes calm, feels for the moment its x*cal 
nature, and a glimpse of the infinite beyond, where 
words cannot reach, nor the mind go. is revealed tens. 
This is in o> dinary life, and has to he heightened, 
practised, perfected : men found out ag<*s ago that the 
soul is not boand or limited hy the senses, no not 
even by consciousness. W'e have to understand that 
this consciousness is onlv the name of on** link in the 

4 # 

infinite chain. Being is not identical with consciousness, 
btit consciousness is only one part of Heim/. Beyond 
consciousness is where the hold search. Consciousness is 
bound hy the senses. Ileyohd that, beyond the senses, 
men must go in order to arrive at truths of the spiiitnal 
world, and there arc even now persons who sneceod itt 
going beyond the hounds of the senses. These are called 
Rifthts, because they come face to face with spiritual 
truths. The proof, therefore, of the Vedas is just the 
same as the proof of this table before me, pratyaksham, 
direct perception. This I sec with the senses, and the 
truths of spirituality we also see in n super-conscious state 
of the human pout. This Rishi state is not limited by 
time, or by place, or hy sex, or by race. Vntsyanu boldly 
declares this Rishihood is the common property of the 
descendant of the snge, of the Aryan, of the non-Aryan, 
of even the Mlech. This is the sugcsliipof the Vedas, and 
constantly we ought to remember that ideal of religion in 
India, which I wish other nations of the world will also 
remember and learn, so that there may be less fight and 
lees quarrel. It is this, that religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor in dogmas, nor in talking, not even in 
reasoning. It is Bcinsr and Becoming. Aye, my friends, 
until each one of you hnR become a Rishi and come face 
to face with spiritual facts religious life has not begun 
for you. Until the super-conscious opens for yon religion 
is mere talk, it is ail hut preparation. Vou art* talking 
second hand, third hand, and here applies that beautiful 
saying of Buddha when he had a discussion with some 
Brahmins ! They came discussing about tho nature of 
Brahninn, and the great sage naked “ Have you seen 
Brahman?' 1 *' No,” said the Brahmin; “Or your fiitlicr?" 
“No, neither he:” "Or your grandfather?*' "1 don’t 
think even he saw 11 tin .** *'XJy friend wlmnt your 
father and grand fnt her never »mv, how do ymt discuss 
about such a person, and try to put down each other?” 
Thnt is what the whole world is doing. Let- us 
say in the language of the Vedanta “ This Atman 
is not to bo reached by too much talk. no. not even by the 
highest intellect, no, not even hy the study of the Vedas 
tho nisei vos. ” l^et us speak to all I lie nations of the 
world in the language of the Vedas: — Vain are your fights 
and yonr quarrels ; have von God whom von want- 

to preach ? If you have not seen vain is your pn’uehmg, 
you do not know what yon say, and if you have seen 
God yon will not quarrel, your very tare will shine. 

An ancient wage of tin* IT pamshads, sent, his sou out 

to learn about Brahman, and tlu* child name back. 



child replies he had learnt so nniuy sciences and the 
father says "that is nothing, go back.” And the son went 
baok, and when he ieturn< d again the father oaks the 
Barae question, and the snmo number of sciences was the 
answer from the child. Once more ha had to go back, 
and the next time he comes, his whole face is shining, 
and his father stands up and declares “ Aye, to-day, my 
child, your face shines like a knower of God." When yoo 
have known God your very face will be changed, yonr 
voice will be changed, your whole appearance will be 
changed. You will be a ble-sing to mankind; none 
will be able to resist the R‘«hi. This is the Rishi- 
bood, the ideal in our religion. The rest, all these 
talks, and reasonings, and philosophies, and dualisms, 
and monisms, even the Vedas tip mselves are but prepara- 
tions, secondary. The other is primary. The Vedas, 
Grammar, Astronomy, Ac., all these are secondary ; that 
is supreme knowledge which makes os realise the un- 
changeable one. Those who realised are the sages whom 
we find in the Vedas, and we understand how this Rishi 
is the name of a type, of a class, which everyone of us, as 
true Hindus, is expected to become at some period of 
our life, and which, to the Hindu, means salvation. Not 
belief in doctrines, nor going to tlionsands of temples, nor 
bathing in all tho rivers in the world, but becoming 
the Rishi, the Afanfra drustha. that is freedom, that, is 
salvation. 

Coming down to later times, there have beeu great 
world-moving sages, great incarnations, of whom there 
have been many, and according to Bhagavatam they also 
are infinite in numher, of whom those that are worshipped 
most in India are Rama and Krishna. Rama, the ancient 
idol of the Heroic ages, the embodiment of truth, of 
morality, the ideal son, the ideal husband, the ideal 
fathor and above all the ideal King, this Rama has been 
presented before us by the great sage Valmiki. No 
language can be purer, none chaster, none more beauti- 
ful, and at the same time simple, than the language 
in which the great poet has depicted the life of Rama. 
And what to speak of Sita? Yon may exhaust tha 
literature of the world that is past, ana I may assure 
you, will have to exhaust the literature of the world of 
the future before finding another Sita, Sita is unique; 
that character was once depicted and once for alt. Hamas 
have boen, perhaps, several, bat Sites never. She is the 
very typo of tho Indian woman as she soon Id be, for all 
the Indian ideals of a perfected woman have got around 
that one life of Sita, ana here she stands, these thousands 
of years, commanding the worship of every man, 
woman, or child, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land of Arynvarthu. There slits will always be. 
glorious Sita, purer than purity itself, alt patience 
and all suffering. She who suffered that life of suffering 
without a murmur, she the ever ohaste and ever pure 
wife, she the ideal of tho people, the ideal of the god*, the 
great Sita, our national God she mast, always remain. 
And every one of ua knows her too welt to require much 
delineation. All our mythology may vanish, even onr 
voting may depart, and our Sansk«it language may 
vanish for ever, but a* long os thero will be five Hindus 
living here, speaking tho most vulgar patois there will 
bo the story of Sim present, mark my words. Situ ha* 
gone into the very vitals of onr race She is tlioro ia the 
blood of every Hindu man and woman ; we are all child- 
ren of Sita. Any attempt to modernise our women if it 
trios to take our women apart from that ideal of Sita, is 
immediately a failure, as we see every day. The women of 
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India must grew and develop after the foot prints of Situ, 
ami that is iho only way 

The next is lie who is worshipped in various foiyns. 
tile favorite ideal of men as well as of women, the ideal of 
children, ns well greu-ii-up rneu. 1 mean He ‘.\ it out 
the writer of the Hhugavnd Gita was not content- to 
call mi ine-iru-it ion lull says "The other iocurnutions 
were hut parts of the Lord. He Krishna was the 
Lord Himself " And it is not strange that such ad- 
jectives are applied tv> him when we marvel at the many- 
sidedness of his diameter. He was the most wonderful 
Suiiy a si, and the most wonderful householder in one, he 
hud the moat wonderful amount of It ajax, power, and was 
nt the same time living in the midst of the most wonder- 
ful renunciation. Krishna can never be understood until 
you have studied the Gita, tor he was the embodiment of 
his own teaching. Kvery one of these incarnations cutne 
as a living illustration of what they came to preuch. 
Krishna, the preacher of (he Gita, was all his life the 
embodiment of that song celestial ; he was the great 
illustration of non-attachment. He gives the throne to so 
many people, never cares lor the tbroue. - He, tho leader 
of ludia, at whose word kings come down from their 
thrones, never wants to be a king. He, is the simple 
Krishna, ever tho same Krishna who played with the 
Gopis. Ah, that most marvellous passage of his life, 
the most difficult to understand, and which none ought to 
attempt to understand until he has become perfectly 
chaste and pure, that most marvellous expansion of love, 
allegorised and expressed in that beautiful playat Brinda- 
vun, which none can understand but he that has be- 
come mad and drunk deep of tho cup of love! Who can 
understand the throes of love of the Gopis — the very ideal 
of love, love that wants nothing, love that even docs not 
care for heaven, love that docs not care for anything in 
this world, or the world to come ? And here, my friends, 
through this lovo of the' Gopis has been found the only 
solution of the conflict between the Personal and the Im- 
personal God. We know how the Personal God is the 
highest point of hnman life; we know that it is philoso- 
phical to believe in an Impersonal God, immanent in the 
nniverae, of whom everything is a manifestation. At the 
same time our souls hanker after something concrete, some- 
thing which we want to grasp, at whose feet we can pour 
our sonl,. and so on. The Personal God is therefore the 
highest conception of hnman nature. Yet reason stands 
aghast at such an idea. It is the same old, old question 
which \ . u Iiiul discussed in the Brahma Sutras, which you 
find Dranpadi discussing with Yudhistira in the forest, 
— if .there is a Personul God, all merciful, ail powerful, 
why is this hell of an earth here, why did he create this ; 
he must be a partial God. .There was no solution, and 
the only solution that can be found is what you read, 
the love of the Gopis. how they hated every adjective 
that was piled on lo Krishna ; they did not care to know 
that he was the Lord of creation, (hey did not cure to 
know that he was almighty, they did not. care to know 
that be was omnipotent, and bo forth. The only thing 
they understood was that he was the in Unite Love 
that was all. The Gopis understood Krishna only' os the 
Krishna of Brindavan. He, the leader of tho hosts, the king 
of kings, to them was the shepherd, and the shepherd 
for ever. “ I do not want wealth, nor many people, nor 
do I want learning ; uo, not even do I want to go to heaven. 
Let me be born again and again, but Lord, graut me this, 
that I may have love for Thee, and that for love's sake.” 
A great land mark in the history of religion is here, the 
ideal of love for love's sake, work for work’s sake, duty 
for dnty’s sake, for the first time fell from the lips of the 



greatest of incarnutiuiiN, Krishna, and for tho first time 
in (ho history of humanity, upor. tho Boil of India. The 
religions of fear ami of temptations were gone for ever, 
ami in spite of the fear of hell, und temptation to enjoy- 
ment in heavmi, came tho grandest of ideals, love for 
love’s sake, duty for duty’s sake, work for work’s sake. 
Ami what a love! 1 have told you just now that it is 
wry difficult to understand the love oi the Gopis. There 
are not wanting fools, even in the midst of us, who cannot 
understand the marvellous signiticance of that most mar- 
vellous of nil episodes There are, let mu repeat, impure 
fools, even born of onr blood, who try to shrink from 
that as if from something impure. Fur them I have 
only to say, first make yourselves pure, and you must 
remember that he who tells the history of the fovo 
of tho Gopis is none else but S'uka Dev. The historiuu 
who records this marvellous love of the Gopis is one who 
was born pure, the eternally pure S’uka, the son of Vyasa. 
So long os there is selfishness in the heart, so long is love 
of God impossible; it is nothing hut shop-keeping. I 
give you something, Oh Lord, you give me something. 
And says the Lord, if yon do not do this 1 will take good 
care of you when you die. I will roast yon all the rest of 
your lives, perhaps, and so on. So long as such ideas are in 
the brain how can one understand the mad throes of ths 
Gopis* love. ** Oh for one, one kiss of those lips, one who 
has been kissed by Thee, bis thirst for Thee increases for 
ever, all sorrows vanish, and wc forget love for everything 
Rise but for Thee, and Thee alone.” Aye ! forget first the 
love for gold, and name and fame, and for this Tittle three 
penny world of ours. Then, only then you will understand 
tbo lovo of the Gopis. too holy io’ be attempted withont 
giving np everything, too sacred to be understood .until jthe 
sonl has become perfectly pure. People with ideas of sex, 
and of money, and of fame, babbling np everv minnte in the 
heart, daring to criticise and understand, the love of the 
Gopis ! That is the very cream of the Krishna incarna- 
tion. Even ths Gita, tho great philosophy itself, does not 
compare with that madness, for in the Gita the disciple is 
taught slowly how to walk towards tho goal, but here is 
the madness of an joy meat, the drunkenness of love, where 
disciples und teachers and teachings and books, 
and all these things have become one, even the ideas of 
fear und God, aud heaven. Everything has been thrown 
away. What remains is the madness of love. It is 
forgetfulness of everything, and the lover sees nothing 
in the world except that Krishna, and Krishna alone, 
when the fac* of every being becomea a Krishna, when 
his own face looks like Krishna, when bis own sonl has 
become tinged with Krishna colour. That was the great 
Krishna. Do not waste your time upon little details. 
Take up the frame work, the essence of the life, There may 
be many historical discrepancies, there may he interpola- 
tions in the life of Krishna. All these things may be 
true, but, at tho snmo time, there must have been a basis, 
a foundation for this n«w and tremendous departure. 
Taking the life of any other sage or prophet, we find that 
that prophet is only tho evolution of what had gone before 
him, we find that that prophet is only preaching the ideas 
that had been scattered about his own country even in his 
own times. Great doubts may exist even as to whether that 
prophet existed or nor. But here, I challenge anyone to 
show whether these things, these ideals — work for work's 
sake, lovo for love’s sake, duty for duty’s eake, were not 
original ideas with Krishna, and assnch there must have 
been some one with whom these ideas originated. They 
could not have beeu borrowed from anybody else, they 
were not floating about the atmosphere when Krishna was 
born. But the Lord Krishna was the first preacher of 
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this ; his disciple Vyasa took it op and preached it unto 
mankind. This is the highest idea to picture. The highest 
thing we can get out of him is Gopi-Janavallava, the 
Shepherd of Brindavau. When that madness comes iu 
your brain, when yon understand the blessed Gopis, then 
you will understand what love is. When the whole 
world will vanish, when nil other considerations will 
have died out, whon yon will heroine pure-hearted 
with no other aim, not even the search after truth, then 
and then alone will rush before you the madness of that 
love, the strength and the power of that infinite love 
which the Gopis had, that love for love’s sake. That is 
the goal. When you have got that you have got every- 
thing. 

To come down to the lower stratum, Krishna — the preach- 
er of the Gita. Aye, there is an attempt in India now 
which is like putting the cart before the horse. Many 
of our people think that Krishna oh the lover of the Gopis 
is rather something uncanny, ami the Europeans do not 
like it much. Dr. So — and — so does not like it. Cer- 
tainly then, the Gopis have to go. Without the sanction 
of Europeans how can Krishna live ? He cannot. In 
the Mahabharata there is no mention of t lie Gopis except 
in one or two places, and not very remarkable places. In 
the prayer of Draupadi there is mention of a Brindavan 
life ami in the speech of Sosupnl there is auain mention 
of this Brindavan. All these arc interpolations. What 
the Europeans do not want must he thrown off. They 
are interpolations, the mention of the Gopis and of 
Krishna too. Well with these men, steeped in commer- 
cialism, where even the ideal of religion has become com- 
mercial, they are all trying to go to heaven by doing some- 
thing here ; the Bunya wants compound interest, wants 
to lay by some thing here and enjoy it there — certainly the 
Gopis have no place in such a system of thought. From 
that idea) lover we conic down to the lower stratum of 
Krishna, the preacher of Gita. Even there no 
better commentary has been written or can he written. 
The essence of fclije S'ratis, or of the Upuni.<hads. is 
hard to be understood, seeing that there are so mauy 
com raeu tutors, each oae trying to interpret in his own 
way. Then the Lord Himself conies, He who is the 
inspirer of the Brutis, to show ns the meaning of 
it, as the preacher of Gita, and to-day India wants noth- 
ing better, the world wants nothing better than that 
method of interpretation. It- is a wonder that subse- 
quent interpreters of the Scriptures, even comment- 
ing upon the Gita, many times could not catch the 
meaning, many timefc could not catch the drift. For 
what do you find in tbe Gita, and what even in 
modern commentator* ? One non-dualistie commentator 
takes up nn U-p&nishud, there are so many doalisfcic pas- 
sages, and lie twist a and tortures them into some mean- 
ing, and wants to bring them all into his own meaning. 
If adoaligtic commentator comes, there are so many uon- 
dualiatic texts which he begins to torture, to bring them all 
ronnd to dualistic meaning; hut you find in Gita 
there is no attempt at torturing any one of them. They 
are all right, Rays tbe Lord ; slowly ami gradually the 
hnman soul coming up and up, step after step, from the 
gross to the fino, from the fine to the finer, until it renchos 
the absolute, the goal. That is what is in the Gita. 
Even the Karma Khatida is taken up. audit is shewn that 
it cannot give salvation direct, hut indirectly, that is also 
valid, images are valid indirectly, cereinones. forms, 
everything is valid only with one condition, purity of the 
heart. For worship is valid, and lends to the goal, if tin* 
heart is pure and the heart is sincere ; mid all these various 
modes of worship aro necessary, else, why should they be 



here ? Religions and sects are not the works of hy- 
pocrites and wicked people, who invented all these to get 
a little money, as snme of our modern men want to think. 
However reasonable that explanation may be it in not 
true, and they were not invented that way at all. They 
are the outcome of the necessity of the human sonl. They 
are all here to satisfy the hunkering and thirst of different 
classes of human minds, and yon need not preach against 
them. The day when that necessity will cease they will 
vanish along with the cessation of that necessity, and so 
long as that necessity remains they must be there, in spite 
of your preaching, in spite of your criticisms. You may 
briug the sword or the gun into piny, you may deluge the 
world with human hlood.hut so long as there is a necessity 
for idols the)* must remain. Th**se forms, and all tbe 
v&rions steps in religion will remain, and we understand 
from the Lord Sri Krishna why they should remaiu. 

A i »ther sadder chapter of India’s history comes 
now. in the Gita we already hear the distant sonnd of 
conflicts of sects, and the Lord conics in tbe middle to 
harmonise them all, the great preacher of harmony, the 
greatest teacher of harmony. Lord Krishna Himself. He 
says, “ In me they are all strung like pearls upon a 
thread.” We already hear the diRtant sounds, the 
mnrnrurs of the conflict, and possibly there wan a pe- 
riod of harmony and calmness when it broke anew, 
not only .on religious grounds, but most possibly on 
caste grouuds, — the fight between the two powerfal factors 
in our community, tbe kings aud the priest. And from the 
topmost crest of the wave that delnged India for nearly 
a thousand years we see another glorious figure, and that 
was our Gautama Sakyamuni. Yon all know abont his 
teachings and preachings. We worship Him as God in- 
carnate, the greatest, the boldest preacher of morality 
that the world ever saw, the greatest Karma Yogi ; as a 
disciple of himself, as it were, the same Krishna came to 
show how to make his theories practical ; There came onefc 
again the same voice that in the Gita preached, “ Tbe least 
bit done of this religion saves from great fear. Women, or 
Valyas, even Budras, all reach the highest goal.” Break- 
ing the bondages of all, the chains of a) 1, declaring liberty to 
all to reach the highest goal come the words of the Gita, 
rolls like thunder the mighty voice of Krishna — 14 Even in 
this life they have conquered heaven whose mind* ore firm- 
ly fixed npon the sameness, for God is pure and ie same 
to all, therefore such are said to be living in God.'* “ Thus 
seeing the same Lord equally present everywhere the 
sage does not injure self with >elf, and thus reaches the 
highest goal.” As it were to give u living example of 
this preaching, as it were to make Trt least one part of if 
practical, the preacher hiaiscif ••aine in another form, 
and this was Sakyamuni, he the preacher to the poor 
and the miserable, he who rejected even the languago of 
the Gods to speak in the language of the people, so that 
he might reach the hearts of the people, he giving up a 
throne to live with beggars, and the poor, and the down- 
cast, pressing the Pariah unto his breast like a second 
Rlma. You. know all of y*ou abont his groat work, his 
grand character. But the work had one great defect, 
and for that we are suffering eveu to-day. No hlame 
attaches to the Lord. He is pure and glorions, bnt 
unfortunately snch high uh-nls could not be wol! assimi- 
lated by the different uncivilised and uncultured races 
of mankind who flocked within ti.,* fold of the Aryans. 
These races, with varieties of superstition and hideous 
worship rashed within the fold of the Aiyan and fora 
time appeared as if they had become civilised, hut 
before a century had passed they brougt-t out their snakes, 
their ghosts, and all the other things their ancestors 
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UHixl to worship, mid thus the whole of India bci .uno one 
degraded mass of supers* >* ion. Tht* earlier Buddhism in 
their rage against the killing of animals had denounced the 
aucriticHK of the Vedas ; and these sacrifices were n-«d to 
beheld in every house. There wusn fire burni ng, and tlmtwua 
all tlu> paraphernalia of worship. These siiriifieess wereoldite- 
ratril, ami in floor pl-.iv name gorgeous temples, gorgeous 
Ceremonies, ami gorgeous pHests. ami nil that you seo in 
India in modern times, i smile when i icad books written 
by some modern people who ought to have known bettei 
thut Buddha was the destroyer oj Uruhniiiiir-al idolatry 
Little do they snow that Buddhism created Brahminism 
and idolntory iu India. There was a book written about a year 
or two ago by a Russian gentleman who claimed to have 
found out a very curious lile of Jesus Ch> i*t, and in one 
pari of the book be say a that 4 .’In ist w ut to the Temple 
of Juggernath to study with the Brahmins, but became 
disgU9led with their exclusiveness and their idols, and so 
he went to the Lamas of Thibet instead, became perfect, 
and went home. To any rutin who knows anything about 
Indian History that very line proves that the whole thing 
was a fraud, because the Temple of Juggernath is an old 
Buddhistic Temple. We took this and others ; over and 
re-Hiuduised them. We shall have to do many things like 
that yet. That is Juggernath and there was not one 
Brahmin there, and yet we are told that Jesus Christ came 
to stndy with the Brahmins there. Thus says our great 
Russian arcbewdogist. Thus, in spite of the preaching 
of merry unto animals, in spite of » he sublime ethical 
religion, in spite of the hair-splitting discussions about the 
existence of a permanent soul, or the non-existence of a 
permanent souL, the whole building of Buddhism tumbled 
down piecemeal; and the rnin was simply hideous. 1 
have neither the time nor the inclination to describe to 
yon the hideousness that came in the wake of Buddhism. 
The most hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most 
obscene books that human hands ever wrote ortho human 
brain ever conceived, tbo most bestial forms that ever 
passed under the name of religion, have all been the 
creation of degraded Buddhism. 

But India has to live, and the spirit of the Lord descend- 
ed again. He who declared that ” I will come whenever 
virtue subsides” came again, and this time the mnnifesta- 
tion was in the South, aod up rose that yonng Brahmin 
of whom it has been declared that at the ago of 16 he 
had completed all his writings ; the marvellous hoy 
Sankara Charya arose. The writings of this boy of 16 
are the wonders of the modern world, and thus was the boy. 
Be wanted to bring hack the Indian world to its pristine 
urity, but think of the amount of the task before him. I 
ave told yon a few points about the state of things that 
existed in India, All these horrors that you are tiyiug 
to reform are the outcome of that reign of degradation. 
The Tartars and the Bcllochis and all the hideous races 
of mankind came to India and became Buddhists, and 
assimilated with os, and brought their national customs, 
and the whole of our national life became a huge page of 
the most horrible and the most bestial customs- That 
was the inheritae.ee which that hoy got from the Buddhists, 
and since that time to this t he whole world in India is a 
re-conquest of this Buddhistic degradation hy the 
Vedanta. It is still going on, not yet finished. S'ankara 
oatne, a great philosopher, and showed that the real 
essence of Buddhism and t hat of the Vedanta are uot much 
different, but the disciples did tint understand th* mast v, 
and have degraded themselves, denied the existence of tbe 
soul and of God, and have become Atheists, That was 
wbat Sankara showed, and all the Bnddiiists began to 



come into the old religion. But then they had become 
laden with all these forum; what could be done ? 

There came the brilliant Ramanuja — Sankara, with his 
great intellect, 1 am afraid, hud not as great a heart . 
Ramanuja's heart was greater. He felt for the down- 
trodden, he sympathise-* with them. He took np the 
ceremonies, the urcre' ions that had gathered, made them 
pure so far ns they could be, and instituted now cere- 
monies, new methods of worship, for the people who 
absolutely required these. At the same time hu opened 
the door to the highest spiritual worship, from the 
Brahmin to the Pariah. That was Ramnnnja'a work. 
That work rolled on. in vailed the north, was taken 
up by some great leaders there, that was nnudi later, 
during Mohammedan rulr. rind the brightest of these 
prophets of modern times in the north was Chaitanyn. 
and you may mark one churiictcrist ic since the time 
of Ramanuja, — opening the ih-or of spirituality to every- 
one That Inis been the watchword of till the pro- 
phets succeeding Ramanuja, as it had been the watch- 
word of ail the prophets hcloro Sankara. I do not 
kuow why Sankara should be represented as rather ex- 
clusive ; 1 do not find anything in his writing* which 
is exclueive. Like the declaration* of the Lora. Buddha 
this exclusiveness that has been attributed to Sankara's 
teachings is most possibly i^ot due to his teachings but to 
the inrapneitv of his disciples. This one great northern 
sage Clmitanya 1 will mention as the last and then finish. 
Ho represented the niud love of the Gopis. Himself « 
Brnbiniu. born of one of the most rationalistic families 
of the (lay, himself a professor of logic fighting and gaining 
a word-victory, for this he had lournt from bis childhood 
as t he highest td*-»! of life, and yet through the mer* y of 
some sage the whole life of that man became changed, he 
gave up hia fight, his quarrels, his professorship of logic, and 
became one of tbe greatest teachers of Mbakti the world 
has ever known,— mad Clmitnnya. His Bhukti roiled over 
the whole land of Bengal, bringing solace to every one. 
His love knew no bounds. The saint or the sinner, the 
Hindu or the Mubammedan, tbo pure or the impure, tbe 
prostiinte, the street wulkei — all had a share in his love, 
all had a share in his mercy, and oven to the presontday. 
although greatly degenerated, as everything does, yet his 
church is the refugn of the poor, of tbe down-trodden, of 
the outcast, of the weak, of those who have been rejected 
by all Society. Bot at the same time I must remark 
for truth’s sake that we find this. In the philosophic 
sects wc find wonderful liberalism. There is not a man 
who follow* Sankara who will say that all the different 
sects of India nre leally different’ At the same time be 
was a tremendous upholder of exclusiveness ss regards 
caste. But with every Vnisiuvvite preacher we find a 
wonderful liberalism as to the t> aching of caste questions, 
but exclusiveness hr regards religious questions. 

The one had a grenr head, the other a large beat i 
and the time was ripe for one to be born the embodl 
ment of this head a»d heart, the time was ripe for 
one to be horn who in one hody would have the brilliant 
intellect of Sankara ami the wonderfully expansive, 
infinite heart of Chaitnnya. one who wonld see in every 
sect the same working, the same God, as well as see God 
m every being, one whose heart would weep for the poor, 
for the weak, for the outcast, for the down-trodden, for 
e\ery one in this world, inside India or outside India, and 
at the .same time whose graud brilliant intellect would 
conceive of such uoble thoughts ns would harmonise all 
conflicting sects, not only in Ir.dut but outside of India. 

(tsoutiJi/i ei/ f>u tht' pilot o.) 




